46           MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
Among those who lectured to the Secular Society during this
period was Mrs. Besant, and I find it difficult to measure the extent
to which I was influenced by that extraordinary woman. But it
was certainly great and lasting. I had already come under the
dominating sway of Charles Bradlaugh, and I had accepted without
reservation at least one of his declared principles. It was from
him I learned that truth must be sought for diligently and when
found must be proclaimed from the housetops. It was not to be
whispered in obscure places and among discreet and silent friends;
it was to be shouted as glad tidings to all men. A strong man
himself, he believed in strength. He advocated the wisdom of
self-reliance, and under his influence, I read many times, and copied
for pocket reference, parts of Emerson's famous essay on that
subject which, for more than two generations, has been for me an
unfailing source of encouragement and strength.
The influence upon my mind of Mrs. Besant's teaching was of
another kind. She appeared to me to make a welcome constructive
appeal, and her matchless eloquence moved me to an unusual degree.
She became for a time something of a spiritual mother to me, and
although I had but little sympathy with much of her later teaching,
and sincerely deplored some of her associations, she had, through
all the variations of her intellectual life, my deep respect and
gratitude. Mrs. Besant was in my judgment the most distin-
guished English-speaking woman then living, and among the
greatest orators of her time. When I first heard her she had just
been deprived of the custody of her children, and had been refused
permission to use the garden of the Royal Botanical Society for her
studies, on the ground that the daughters of the curator also used
it, and in the year 1883, she and Miss Alice Bradlaugh were
refused admission to the practical botany class kt University
College, London, because there was 'some prejudice* against
them. The council of the college in due course endorsed the
action of the officials, but, as the result of a memorial signed by,
among others, Professors Huxley, Bain, Frankland, and Sir E. B.
Tylor, they agreed to summon an extraordinary general meeting,
when the medical graduates, whose passion for piety and orthodoxy
was to say the least unusual, rallied to the support of the council,
and University College was delivered from the danger of having
among its students two distinguished ladies against whom there
was 'some prejudice.' Present-day graduates and undergraduates
may think it a reflection on the honour of their college that only